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THE EONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF NORWAY 


NELS A. BENGTSON 
University of Nebraska 


Norway is noted as being the home of skillful and courageous 
seamen, for its rapid strides in the development of hydroelectric 
power, and for its noble contributions in the realms of science, 
music and literature. It is a country of small area but of great 
achievement. The contributions to civilization made during the 
past century have been such as to arouse admiration thruout the 
world. One needs but to be reminded of the names of Ibsen, Bjorn- 
son, Grieg, Bojer, Hamsun, Nansen and Amundsen to appreciate 
the truth and force of the foregoing statements. In the estimate 
of the writer, the Scandinavian countries in general and Norway 
in particular are splendid examples of what virile people can do 
when they devote themselves to the constructive arts of peace. 

Norway challenges attention. It is the purpose of this paper 
to discuss briefly some of the essential geographic factors which 
are of importance in studying the recognized achievements of this 
northern country. 


Area, Location anp Extent 

The area of Norway, 125,017 square miles, is considerably less 
than the combined area of Nebraska and Iowa (133,667 square 
miles) and the effective area is relatively still less because much of 
the land is mountainous and incapable of supporting a dense 
population. 

The position of Norway is comparable with that of Alaska, ex- 
tending from about 58° to 71° north latitude. The southern part 
is in about the same latitude as Juneau. Troms6, sometimes ealled 
the ‘‘Paris of the North,’’ is nearly 350 miles farther north than 
Nome, while Hammerfest is in about the same latitude as the north 
coast of Alaska. 
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Norway is a long, coastal country extending in a general north- 
east to south-southwest direction for an airline distance of 
about 1,100 miles. ‘‘As the crow flies’’ it is as far from the south 
point of Norway to its northern part as it is to Moscow, Belgrade, 
Rome, or the Pyrenees. The trip from the south ports to the 
north takes nearly as long as it does to cross the Atlantic even tho 
coast service is maintained by splendid express steamers. The 
width of the country varies from a maximum of about 250 miles in 
the south to less than 60 miles in’some places in the north, and 
thruout the country deep fjords penetrate far into the interior 
thus providing all sections with easy access to the sea. 

The length of the ‘‘sea frontier’’ of Norway is estimated at 
about 1,700 miles, nearly one-half of which lies north of the Arctic 
Circle. The land boundary is about 1,500 miles, made up of con- 
tact with Finland 550 miles, and with Sweden 950 miles. Altho the 
land frontier is not characterized by any rugged topographic 
feature the barrenness of the region for the greater part of its 
length has proven a barrier to communication and has thus served 
to make it a relatively broad and very effective boundary zone. 
The sea, on the other hand, has invited both exploratory and com- 
mercial activities. The fjords, reaching far inland, have provided 
protected waters for loading and unloading cargoes and have also 
served as admirable gateways to the ocean. It should be noted in 
this connection that Norway faces the Atlantic, and is not, as is so 
commonly implied, a Baltic province in its communications, trade 
connections, or even political interests. These facts are often left 
out of consideration in studying the geography of Norway, yet 
they are vital to an understanding of its industrial activities and 
aid in interpreting its attitude in international affairs. 


PopuLaTION 


Norway is truly a seaboard nation because its large cities are 
all seaports and there are no densely populated interior districts. 
The total population is given as 2,632,000, or an average density 
of 21 per square mile. By way of comparison it may be noted that 
Sweden has a population density of 34.4 per square mile, Denmark 
46.4 per square mile, and the United States 30.6 per square mile. 

All of the large cities and more than two thirds of the popula- 
tion are in the southern half of the country. There the climate is 
congenial, and lumbering, agriculture and manufacturing are 
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favored by topography, soil, and waterpower resources. There 
also the fjords facilitate water-borne commercial relations with 
the nations of Kurope and America, thus giving emphasis to the 
fact that the sea is the most effective influence in the development 
of Norway’s industrial life and hence largely determines the dis- 
tribution of its people. 

But of more importance than numbers is the quality of the pop- 
ulation. One has but to spend a little while noticing the general 
characteristics of the Norwegians by watching them as they pass 
up and down Karl Johan street in Oslo (formerly Christiania) to 
become impressed with the appearance of strength and sturdiness 
which they present. The nervous haste so commonly seen char- 
acteristic of city crowds in the United States is wanting, and in its 
stead is a slower movement but one which at the same time gives 
a feeling of steady progress. Or one may see the Norwegians in 
typical cross-section if he goes to any of their snow and ice festi- 
vals and sees them gracefully glide along on skis or skates. There 
these sturdy sons and daughters of the north appear at their best, 
and rosy cheeks are expressions of nature-given health, rather 
than that of cosmetics. 

CLIMATE 


The climate is, of course, a response to the high latitude and to 
the position east of the Atlantic Ocean. Temperatures are, on the 
whole, very moderate in view of the far north location. Summer 
temperatures are quite typical of what may be termed the normal 
for that latitude but the winter temperatures are from 27° to 42°F. 
higher than would ordinarily be considered normal. Along the 
coast from the south part to the Lofoten Islands the average Jan- 
uary temperature is about 32°F. Thru a narrow strip in this 
area, open winters prevail because snow seldom lies on the ground 
more than a day or two, and grazing is possible at all times of the 
year. In the interior the January temperatures are much lower, 
varying from about 23° F. in the vicinity of Oslo to 12° in the 
plateau region midway between there and Trondhjem. This region 
is sometimes called the ‘‘cold pole’’ of Norway because there the 
country is wide, distances from the sea reach their maximum, and 
the altitudes are the highest. The July temperatures are about 
63° I. in the south interior, while along the west coast they range 
from 50° F. in the north to 58° F. in the south. Cool evenings and 
nights characterize the whole country even in summer. This leads 
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to the general use of all-season types of wearing apparel and but 
relatively little use of the very light-weight clothing so popular in 
many sections of the United States during the summer season. 

The rainfall varies with the altitude and slope of the land. The 
areas of heaviest rainfall are in western Norway, on the uplands 
bordering the well-known Sogne Fjord, north of Bergen, where 
the average annual rainfall exceeds 110 inches. The lowest rain- 
fall occurs on the east (leeward) slope of the highest mountains, 
the Jotunheimen, north of Oslo, where an annual average of only 
10 inches has been reported.’ On the whole the west coast has the 
heaviest _—_ rainfall, 
varying from about 
40 inches in the 
north to about 80 
inches in the south, 
and it is worthy of 
note that the low, 
coastal lands are not 
nearly so_ heavily 
watered as are the 
higher slopes and 
: table lands facing 

* — the ocean. This isa 
Fic. 1. The Hardanger Glacier on the shaun of favorable factor in 
Norway east of Bergen. A Fourth of July scene. several respects be- 

cause it adds _ to 
the waterpower resources by precipitation at the higher levels 
while at the same time the less rainfall at the lower levels makes 
them more attractive places to live. The average annual rainfall at 
Bergen is about 75-80 inches so well distributed that ordinarily 
some rain falls during 200 or more days each vear, while at Oslo 
the rainfall average is only 24 inches. 

The prevailing winds are from a southwesterly direction but 
have marked seasonal differences in velocity. During the winter 
season when the area of low pressure is well developed from Ice- 
land northeastward the southwesterly winds along the coast are 
fairly strong from the southern part of Norway to the Arctic 
Circle and sailing vessels find them quite dependable. In the sum- 
mer time, however, when the low pressure area is east of Norway, 
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the differences between coastal temperatures and those of the near- 
by interior are not great enough to produce strong and steady 
winds, and hence calm days are common. Eastern interior Nor- 
way has little wind and few storms, only one or two a year ordi- 
narily. Along the sea the winds are stronger and storms more 
frequent—in many years more than fifty stormy days are ex- 
perienced. The characteristic wind conditions thus noted have 
promoted the growth of forests of tall and straight trees in the in- 
terior, and the rigors of the west coast have caused the natural, 
altho ruthless, selection of strong men to sail the ships. 

In the general economic welfare of Norway the amount and dis- 
tribution of sunlight plays an important part. As a habitat for 
man Norway decreases in desirability from south to north thru its 
far-flung coast. In the distribution of sunlight thru the seasons 
Norway is one of the least favored countries. The sun is never 
high in the heavens for even on midsummer days its altitude is but 
5214° at Oslo compared with 6814° at Minneapolis. In northern 
Norway, Troms6 for example, there is a two months’ period in mid- 
winter without any sunlight, and at North Cape the sunless period 
lasts two and one half months. It is true that in the summer 
months there are periods of the same length with continuous sun- 
light and that these serve to compensate in a measure for the dark- 
ness of winter. But these great seasonal variations in sunlight 
necessitate considerable readjustment in manners of living, as well 
as violent differences in conditions of employment which are not 
in harmony with the bulk of the commercial world, and thus serve 
as a geographic handicap which must be overcome. 

It should be kept in mind, however, that Norway is so far north 
that its twilight periods are always long. In clear weather artifi- 
cial lighting is not considered necessary in eventide until the sun 
has sunk 4° below the horizon, and that the full darkness of night 
is not reached until the sun is 1014° below the horizon.? Because 
of this even at Hammerfest there are only sixteen days at mid- 
winter time when lamps are necessary at noon. For the same 
reason, at Trondhjem, during four weeks in the summer, it is bright 
enough to work indoors at midnight without artificial light, and 
even in the very southern part of Norway there is a period of 
100 days centering about June 21 during which the full darkness of 
night is not experienced. This is the reason why Norway is noted 

“Reusch, Norges Geografi 
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as the country of light summer nights, and as the land of the ‘‘mid- 
night sun.’’: This is a real asset because it attracts visitors from all 
parts of the world, drawn there by the reputed charm of its sum- 
mer days and the magnet of its sun-illumined nights. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


The principal natural resources are the land, the forests, min- 
erals, waterpower, and the sea. 

The Land. Norway is a rugged country. The mountains are 
not high, only 3,000-4,000 feet for the most part, but their slopes 
are steep, especially oceanward, so the relief is bold and pictur- 
esque. The larger part of the country is an uplifted peneplain 
severely eroded by ancient glaciation and by streams, and above 
this peneplain rise monadnocks, the mountains of the present, the 
highest of which are the Jotunheimen of world fame in Norse saga 
and song. The highest peak is Galdhoppen, 8,100 feet. These con- 
ditions, combined with the far northerly location, cause practically 
three-fourths of the area to be barren, unproductive of any vegeta- 
tion of value. Only 3 per cent of the total area of Norway is now 
classed as cultivated land, while an additional 114 per cent is esti- 
mated to be fit for cultivation. The arable soil is generally in small 
bodies, in narrow strips along streams, lakes, and fjords. The 
largest section of agricultural land in one body is known as the 
Jaederen in southern Norway near Stavanger, with an area of ap- 
proximately 450 square miles. This is a tract of relatively smooth 
and gently rolling land similar to what is found in much of Den- 
mark. On the whole, the soil of Norway is deficient in the essential 
mineral salts and hence extensive use must be made of commercial 
fertilizers. 

The Forests. The forests of Norway, consisting principally of 
spruce, pine and birch, are estimated to cover about 21 per cent of 
the country. In the region north of the Arctie Circle birch is the 
predominant tree, pine and spruce being practically insignificant. 
The birch is used chiefly for fuel and general utility wood. South 
of the Arctic Circle are two forest areas, the west coast and south- 
east Norway, separated by a mountainous upland which extends 
nearly to the south coast. The west coast region has limited 
forests of spruce and pine along the fjords, birch on the higher 
slopes, while the lowland along the seacoast proper is nearly bare 
of trees. Only about 13 per cent of the whole west coast country 
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is forest covered. Southeast Norway contains the bulk of the 
forested area. Here are forests of spruce and pine chiefly, altho 
some beech, oak, and elm also occur. This embraces the region 
south from Trondhjem and over a large part of this section pro- 
ductive forest covers more than 40 per cent of the area. There is 
no doubt that until recently Norway’s forest resources were de- 
preciating in value. During late years, however, a conservation 
and replanting policy has been inaugurated which gives promise 
of being very successful. By way of comparison it might be added 
that the forested area of Norway is estimated to be about one-half 
as large as that of Germany and about one-third as large as that of 
Sweden or Finland. 

The forest is the basic resource on which the lumber, pulp, 
cellulose, and paper industries are based, and the products of these 
industries rank among the most important exports. 

Mineral Resources. A great variety of both metallic and non- 
metallic minerals are found in Norway and yet the country is not 
rich in mineral wealth. Large deposits of iron ore occur in the 
northern part but the percentage of iron is low, and hence they 
are at a disadvantage in competition with the richer ores of 
Sweden as far as foreign trade is concerned. Pyrites of iron and 
copper occur in large quantities in a number of places and these 
deposits have led to several important developments, notably at 
Réros, Orkla, Meldalen, and Sulitjelma. The pyrites were 
formerly depended upon as essential in the manufacture of cellu- 
lose, but recently even Norwegian mills have begun to use Ameri- 
can sulphur instead of the pyrite and thus the market has been 
adversely affected both abroad and at home. 

Minor metallic ores are various but not of great economic sig- 
nificance. The silver mines at Kongsberg are quite noted, having 
been in more or less regular operation since 1624. Other ores of 
minor importance inelude nickel, cobalt, chromite, galena, rutile, 
molybdenum and zine. The general importance of the mining in- 
dustry of Norway is reflected in that it represents a paid-up 
capital stock of more than 2,000,000 kroner and when in full opera- 
tion gives employment to more than 8,000 men. 

The greatest mineral handicap under which Norway labors is 
the lack of coal. The high prices which must be paid for imported 
coal present a serious handicap to the development of transporta- 
tion and manufacturing industries. On this account there is great 
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activity in developing the coal fields of Spitzbergen, and Nor- 
wegian interests rightly consider such development vital in assur- 
ing an independent coal supply, especially for the northern section 
of the country. For the future, however, the hope of overcoming 
the handicap of no coal centers on the development of water power. 

Water Power. In Norway, as is also true in Switzerland, 
‘white coal’’ is one of the most important resources of the coun- 
try. Competent engineers have estimated that there is a total of 
at least 15,000,000 turbine horsepower which can be economically 
developed. The favorable natural conditions under which this 
power exists are as vital industrially as is the quantity. As pre- 
viously stated, Norway may be looked upon as a plateau of mod- 
erate elevation greatly indented by fjords. On the plateau are 
numerous lakes of glacial origin which serve as natural reservoirs 
to equalize the seasonal flow of most of the streams. The rivers 
tumble from the edge of the plateau into the fjords so that at many 
places the power stations and the factories can be located on the 
same site, and not infrequently at harbors deep enough for the 
largest ocean freighters. The west coast is most important in this 
respect for there the streams and harbors are open the year round. 
But little difficulty with river ice is encountered and because of the 
heavy rainfall there is never any shortage of water. The combina- 
tion of tremendous power available at, or very near, the seaboard, 
deep and protected harbors, and easy access to the sea, is one that 
augurs for exceptionally low cost and efficiency in power develop- 
ment. And, for all of Norway, this resource is available without 
long transmission lines and hence there is no apparent reason why 
hydroelectric power should not eventually be made available to 
practically every home in the country. 

Altho Norway is one of the foremost countries of Europe in 
hydroelectric development hardly 10 per cent of its available water 
power is yet being utilized. Plans have been made for great 
progress in the near future. The State is pursuing a vigorous 
policy both in investigation and in actual building. A number of 
plants are under construction by private corporations and by the 
State, transmission lines are being rapidly extended so that in the 
not distant future cheap electricity for power and for lighting will 
in all probability be available even for the rural districts of that 
country. 
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The Sea. From the earliest times the sea has been an essential 
mainstay in Norwegian life. As a resource its greatest value has 
truly been said to be climatic—with a land mass in its place, Nor- 
way would resemble Labrador. But aside from this theoretical 
consideration, the sea proves its friendliness in the stores of fish, 
both in variety and in abundance, which are found near the Nor- 
wegian coast. The long coast line, which with its fjords and em- 
bayments is estimated at not less than 12,000 miles, causes the 
ocean to be in close touch with practically all parts of the country. 
The numerous fjords have always been relatively easy highways 
and so the Norwegians have had splendid facilities for learning 
seamanship. Sea- : , 
faring necessitates | | 
the use of both brain | 
and muscle, weak- 
ness in either line 
provokes disaster. 
Stupidity or lack of 
physical _ strength 
sooner or later lead 
to a watery grave, 
for the sea permits 
no compromise in 
the solution of: the 











problems it raises. Fig. 2. Aalesund, one of the leading fishery centers 
No wonder then that of Norway. More than a thousand sea-going fishing craft 
make this their headquarters. Note the small amount of 


he response 
the  ré Neil has land available for building sites. 


been the develop- 
ment of a sturdy, virile, and intelligent people, for these qualities 
have long been necessary in order to survive. 

Norway’s ocean frontage together with difficult land communi- 
cations have led to the use of the sea as a highway. In proportion 
to population Norway is by far the greatest seafaring nation. Be- 
fore the war its merchant fleet ranked fourth among the countries 
of the world, and even now, tho its losses during the war were 
heavy and ship-building campaigns in other countries have been 
intense, it still holds fifth place among the mercantile marines of 
the world. The total tonnage in the Norwegian merchant marine 
is approximately 2,560,000 tons. The ocean must therefore be 
classed as a resource of first importance for Norway, as a source 
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of its food supply, as a basis for its industry, and as a highway 
for its commerce. 


InpustriAL DEVELOPMENT 


The preceding paragraphs present a summary of some of the 
basic conditions under which Norway’s industrial development 
must occur. In spite of the small percentage of arable land agri- 
culture still maintains the leading position among Norwegian pur- 
suits as far as numbers is concerned. The Norsemen of the Middle 
Ages were farmers, and the principal activities of the times were 
cereal production, cattle raising, fishing and hunting—manutac- 
turing was but a household art. During the Sixteenth Century 
home manufactures engaged the attention of the population to such 
extent that they may properly be classed as an industry, and in 
the same century mining is reported to have begun. Lumbering 
began as an industry in the Seventeenth Century and has consist- 
ently held an important place since that time. Not until the middle 
of the Nineteenth Century did industrial activities of modern type 
become a prominent factor in Norwegian life. 

The means of support of the Norwegian people may be classi- 
fied into the following main groups of activities with percentage 
of people employed or directly dependent upon those employed in 
the various classes and thus a cross section view of modern indus- 
trial Norway is obtained. 


Per cent 


PUIG NG TOVORENS ook Races kG 3 OSs hed eee ees 40 
NNO UIMNI 55,85 65 9 05s CSN ies GEER SIREN Slt au lere arene aboteans 30 
TEMES GME TANG CLANAHOTIATION: sce wiersicas ovis wove vein cccs 12 
SERN gsi ai cl ch git aio anos ws) Scion ities Baller Sus Smeg ga alee ga shade 6 
OeeCAH ANG COAGLWISE CONMIMETCE. oo. .iis cede eiweees + 
Office and professional | ee er ae + 
OCCAN ANG COABEWIEE COMIMETCE 6 o.oo i6icciiis sc ceweccsdcdececes + 
Independent incomes; also those without regular occupations 4 

100 


Agriculture. It will be noted that the ratio of people engaged in 
agriculture also includes those who produce timber. This is due 
to the fact that those who live in the forests havé, in nearly all 
eases, small acreages of cleared ground for farming so that it is 
not possible to separate the group into distinct classes. 


* Adapted from Industri Landet Norge by Aarflat and Ragstad. 
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Altho Norway has more of its people engaged in agricultural 
pursuits than in any other occupation it lacks much of being self 
sustaining in this respect. This is because the fields are small, the 
land rugged, much of the soil poor, and more than one-half of the 
cultivated area better adapted to hay production than to cereal 
crops. Extensive production and large return per man is not pos- 
sible. During times of serious disturbance to avenues of inter- 
national commerce, such as those of the World War, the threat of 
breadstuffs shortage raises its ugly head and grips the attention 
of the national consciousness of Norway. The fear of food short- 
age caused an increase of nearly 50 per cent acreage devoted to 
cereals and peas from 1914 to 1918, but a part of this gain has 
since been lost because of inability to compete with foreign sup- 
plies in times when trade channels are open. 

Norway’s problem of food supply is similar in kind to that of 
England even if not to the same degree. It has therefore the same 
national interest in maintaining a large merchant marine, and in 
espousing strongly the doctrine of ‘‘freedom of the seas’’ as has 
England. During the World War Norway was able to give the 
service of its ocean going vessels to the Allies in their times of 
serious need and to receive in return the supplies of breadstuffs 
from the United States and coal from England without which its 
population would have been subjected to severe suffering if not to 
actual starvation. Is there any cause for wonder then that At- 
lantic-facing Norway was dominantly sympathetic with the Allies’ 
cause, while perhaps the same was not true for Baltie-facing 
Sweden? 

While the war caused increased grain production in Norway, 
the effect on livestock was in the opposite direction. The changes, 
by percentages, in the number of livestock from 1914 to 1918 ae- 
cording to Norwegian census reports were as follows: 


Per cent 
MANE 56 Jos nlartain arora ae OI oe I ee decrease 8.5 
US OM 5655) 95S ee eh nA eee Ro a decrease 10.55 
PIN eas cis ke i ede scare Setar cies eae eae ee eee decrease 9.4 
IRR, see hd) suk can aicauintsn cawavonah ame wtaual Wal ecepenae te ape Vod aR trea decrease &.4 
RON ssa areca Cota Saye fair cha SRR Tg Sets so tea oe ee decrease 14.1 
NI Sasa cochn:cavaceubes aici xe Ae ew he eae eres increase 13.4 


It is noted that decreases occurred in the meat animals, a situa- 
tion brought about by the shortage in meat supply and consequent 
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heavy kill. Another factor was the high prices which prevailed 
together with the unexpectedly long duration of the war, which 
caused producers to sell even part of their breeding stock in order 
to profit by conditions which were expected to be of but short dura- 
tion. The increased number of horses was due to the 50 per cent 
increase in acreage devoted to grain crops and the resultant need 
for more draft animals. 

The Forest Industries: Lumber, Pulp, and Paper. The for- 
ests, covering about 21 per cent of the area of Norway, furnish the 
raw materials for a group of industries whose output, from an ex- 
port standpoint, ranks first among the factory products. In 1922, 
lumber, pulp, and paper constituted approximately 45 per cent of 
the total exports of the country. Southern Norway is the lumber 
exporting district while northern Norway is so situated that its 
lumber needs can best be supplied from Russia or from Sweden. 
Thus under these conditions it is economical for Norway to export 
lumber from its southern part to England and to fill the needs of 
its northern part thru imports from adjacent sourees. Exports 
of lumber from parts north of the Arctic Circle are prohibited. 

The manufacture of pulp and paper is one of Norway’s most 
important industrial groups. The manufacture of paper is re- 
ported to have begun in 1698 as a small home industry, and con- 
tinued in a modest way until about 1870 when pulp and paper 
making began to assume the large proportions characteristic of 
them now. There are claimed to be more than 130 factories at 
present in the pulp and paper group employing approximately 
15,000 men. 

The Fisheries. The fisheries occupy a much larger place in the 
general economy of Norway than the statistics indicate. While 
only about 6 per cent of the people engage directly in the fisheries 
as their regular occupation it must be recognized that a great num- 
ber of people who live on farms or in villages along the seacoast 
or fjords are engaged in fishing part of the time and yet are not 
classified as fishermen. Furthermore the fisheries give rise to a 
number of affiliated industries, such as canneries and oil rendering 
plants, so it is easy to appreciate that they constitute one of Nor- 
way’s main lines of activity. During the meat searcity of the war 
years, fish became the chief factor in the diet as the source of fats 
and proteins as were potatoes for carbohydrates. 
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The principal kinds of fisheries are herring, cod, and mackerel. 
The herring are the most numerous and thus represent the major 
part of the tonnage caught. Herring is caught during all seasons 
somewhere along the coasts of Norway or Iceland but both quan- 
tity and quality vary with the seasons. The best quality is known 
as ‘‘fet-sild’’ (fat herring) and this is caught in the larger fjords 
and around Iceland from about June 1 until the latter part of 
August. 

The principal cod-fishing season is from February until June, 
the official closing of the season usually occurring about June 26 to 
30. The principal cod-fishery grounds are north of Trondhjem, 
along the  Lofoten 
Islands and northward 
to the North Cape 
coast. The catch begins < 
first in the more south- 
ern areas and _ pro- 
gresses northward, clos- 
ing in the well known 
Finmarken—the far 
north coast area. The 
cod is exported chiefly 
as dried fish and ‘‘klip- 
fisk,’’ the former being 
dried without salting Fic. 3. In the Aretie along the Norwegian 


and the latter being Coast near Hammerfest. Showing mountains in back- 
= ground and typical fishing smack in foreground. 














salted. 

Mackerel is caught from May until the close of summer, mostly 
along the southern and southwestern coasts. While mackerel does 
not have as high place in export values as does either herring or 
cod, its superior quality has won for it a world market both in 
cured and in canned form. 

The rowboats and sailing vessels of former days have been 
largely replaced by steamboats and motor boats, and much of the 
hazard of the sea has been overcome. The steamboats used are 
from 85 to 150 feet or more long and are manned by from 10 to 20 
men. The motor boats use gasoline or fuel oil and are from 40 to 
80 feet long and carry a crew of 8 to 12 men. The tendency there 
as elsewhere is toward the formation of large corporations which 
provide relatively large vessels with modern labor saving and 
safety devices. While such development reduces the danger of the 
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sea there is also a tendency to lessen the inducement to private 
initiative. In this evolution ‘‘the survival of the fittest’? may as- 
sume more of group character and less of the personal than it has 
had in the past. 

Whaling is a sea industry of considerable importance to Nor- 
wegians. The boats used are fairly large—100 to 120 tons or more 
—and are either motor or steam driven. Before the war whale 
capture was prohibited off the Norwegian coast because the fisher- 
men considered the whales useful indicators of the presence of 
herring, and thus facilitated the work of those fisheries. Many 
fishermen believe that herring follow: the whales, but scientific 
thought seems rather to favor an opinion just the reverse. Nor- 
wegian whalers are found in all seas where whales abound, espec- 
ially in the Arctic, Antarctic, and South Pacific Oceans. Recently 
companies have been organized to carry on this industry along 
the coast of Eeuador, in the Antarctic Ocean, and off the Congo 
coast. 

The publicity incidental to the organization of such corpora- 
tions as those named and to the movements of their ships, as well 
as to that of the merchant vessels in the various parts of the world 
carries the call of the sea intimately into the Norwegian homes. 
The response of adventurous youth is inevitable and with it the 
lessons of the sea and resulting skill in seamanship. To become 
master of a vessel is the ambition ,of large number of youths, an 
ambition fostered by the coastal position of the country, by its 
fisheries large and small, and by the continuous arrivals and de- 
partures of its many merchant vessels. Is there any wonder that 
Norwegian seamanship is world famed for its courage and 
efficiency ? 

CoMMERCE 

Norway is a carrying and trading nation. Its ships sail all the 
seas and carry goods for peoples of practically every country in 
the world. Its principal exports are lumber, paper, cellulose, car- 
bide, pyrites, matches, and canned goods. The overseas markets, 
compared with those of Europe, have been improving for Norway 
each year since the war. The reason for this may be that the post- 
war depression was less keenly felt and recovery from it was there 
more complete and prompt than in Europe. The nations buying 
most heavily from Norway are, however, the United Kingdon, 
termany, the United States, Sweden, and Denmark. The high 
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place held by the United States in the export trade of Norway is 
due in large measure to the demand for wood and paper—the 
combined values of which are from 40 to 50 per cent of the total. 

Nearly every country is likewise drawn upon for imports. Even 
in the small towns of Norway, goods of many countries of origin 
are offered for sale, and the traveler from interior United States 
tends to be surprised at the emphasis placed on the foreign origin 
of much of the goods on display. The greatest quantities, how- 
ever, are purchased from the United Kingdom, the United States, 
Germany, Sweden, Denmark and the Netherlands. The import- 
ance of neighbor-position in international trade is apparent. The 
imports from the United States are chiefly breadstuffs, meats, and 
petroleum products. In late years the last named has grown to 
become the most important item among American exports to Nor- 
way. 

Norway’s position, conducive to purchases and sales in the 
various markets of the world, has tended to put business competi- 
tion on a broad and intricate basis. The business man who would 
succeed must familiarize himself with world conditions and he 
must keep his vision ever alert to changing conditions. The Norse- 
men are recognized as keen business men, well posted in prices and 
in qualities of goods, and perhaps, compared with Americans, a 
little slower to make changes and adopt fads. Are not those traits 
reasonable responses to the more international character of their 
business contacts, compared with the greater emphasis on intra- 
national contacts characteristic of Americans? 


THE PEOPLE 

The Norwegians are ordinarily classed as Scandinavians, and 
considered to be of Germanic stock. The greater part of them 
appear to be correctly so classified for they are tall, light haired, 
of fair skin, and long heads. But in the southwest along the coast 
there are groups where darker complexions, shorter stature, and 
broad heads prevail, and hence some eminent workers, among 
them Dr. Andr M. Hansen, hold that the Norwegians of today are 
of two distinet racial origins, the North Sea race and the Germanic. 
Be that as it may, the great majority of the Norsemen of today are 
of Teutonic stock. 

Many of the characteristics of the Norwegian people have been 
noted in connection with the preceding topics and it is not neces- 
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sary to repeat them. Their average stature is large, sufficiently so 
that a traveler who has spent some time in southern Europe and 
then goes to a Norwegian city, Oslo for example, will surely be 
impressed as he watches the street crowds. 

While the causes of such differences may not be fully under- 
stood some studies made by Helland‘ of average heights of French- 
men and Norsemen are interesting. The Norwegians average 5 
em. taller than the Frenchmen, and are about 9 per cent heavier, 
and they eat correspondingly heavier meals. The Frenchman was 
found to eat two and one half times as much meat as the Nor- 
wegian, but the 
latter ate about two 
and one half times 
as much fish. The 
Frenchman was 
found to eat 11 times 
as much green vege- 
tables as the Norwe- 
gian but only one 
seventh as much po- 
tatoes. Since France 
is more ‘favorably 
situated to produce 














Fic. 4. Karl Johan Street, Oslo, on the Seventeenth poultry, we are not 
of May, the great national holiday of Norway. The King’s surprised to find 
recess at the right the University of that the Frenchman 

eats eight eggs to 
the Norwegian’s one. On the whole, diet in each ease is largely the 
result of what can be economically produced, and the stern environ- 
ment of the Norwegians lead them to the diet of rye, barley, and 
oats for their breadstuffs to an abundance of potatoes and milk, 
but with little green vegetables or eggs; and fish must serve to 
take the place of insufficient meats. 

Another of the outstanding characteristics of the Norwegians 
is their democracy. Under even the nominal and very liberal 
political ties they had with Sweden when they had a common royal 
household, they were not satisfied. Their own king now is in no 
sense a kaiser, The Norwegians look upon their king, much es do 
the British, as a living symbol of their nationality and not as their 


4 Statsdkonomisk Tidsskrift, 1896, Vol. II, p. 84 
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overlord. Here again perhaps no one reason can be given as a 
complete explanation, but among the causes the relief of the land 
is without doubt an important one. The ruggedness of the land 
and general inhospitality of the uplands have forced the Nor- 
wegians to live in the valleys and along narrow strips of the coast. 
There communication between settlements in different valleys was 
not easy. Each settlement had its own unique problems and they 
had to be solved by the people living there without much assistance 
from the outside. All this tended toward development of a spirit 
of local initiative and independence. But the valleys were only 
partially isolated. While their land frontiers were effective 
boundaries, the valleys were so situated as to invoke the influence 
of the sea. Sea communications were the easiest, were very early 
mastered, and these fostered the spirit of common interest and 
unity essential to national development. Thus we have in Norway 
a country characterized by its democracy, by its large degree of 
local seif government, and yet with a very intense national spirit. 

The conditions thus presented, physical and social, have been 
conducive to development of strong individuals to make up the 
citizenry of the country. In Norway, Nature is stern but perhaps 
after all not unkind. The problems she presents are difficult but 
not insurmountable—they are a challenge to strength for their 
solution. The response in the various fields of industry, science, 
literature and art has been one of worthy nature. Norwegian 
success has been due to the response to Nature’s challenge. Is it 
any wonder that they sing ‘‘Ja, vi elsker dette landet’’? 
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THE GRAIN TRADE OF THE GREAT LAKES 


LOYAL DURAND, JR. 
University of Wisconsin 


The Great Lakes have contributed much to the wealth and in- 
dustrial progress of the United States, and to the ease of trans- 
portation within one of the best developed sections of the country. 
Their east-west extent, coupled with their depth, render them of 
service, especially since they connect the grain-producing sections 
of the Middle West with the industrial sections of the East. 


Relationship Between the Grain and Coal Trades 

The grain trade on the Great Lakes is intimately bound up 
with the coal trade, so cognizance of both has to be taken as an 
introduction to the grain trade. The great grain-producing re- 
gions of North America are in the continental interior, extending 
from Kansas and Oklahoma on the south, to the Prairie Provinces 
of Canada on the north. This great grain field is tributary to the 
Great Lakes region, for the geography of the interior of the coun- 
try is such that the lakes reach almost to the very margin of the 
grain fields, and it is but a short haul from one to the other. The 
movement of grain is from the western fields to the eastern con- 
suming centers, and to the eastern ports. Consequently the Great 
Lakes serve as a convenient transportation route; and on account 
of the lower freight rates by water or by rail and water combined 
they can underbid the railroads for traffic. 

The coal trade works in conveniently with the movement of 
grain, and this close relationship permits the rates on lake trans- 
portation of grain to be fairly low. This is because the coal moves 
westward from the Lake Erie ports, which are near the Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, and Kentucky fields, to the Middle West. 
Consequently, vessels which go down the lakes, from Lake Su- 
perior and Lake Michigan ports, with grain, can unload at Lake 
Erie ports, and if they wish, ean return to their starting point 
with a cargo of coal. 


Tue Gratn-Suiprinc Ports 
The ports having the largest volume of grain trade are those sit- 
uated on Lake Superior and to a smaller extent those on Lake 
Michigan, which have good rail connections with the grain belt. 
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These cities consequently stand as transfer points, where the 
grain is trans-shipped from railroad to lake steamer. The grain 
moves toward the eastern markets during the summer and fall. 
Enough ships cannot be secured to move all this grain within a 
relatively short time, so the shipping season is extended over the 
period from June or July to December. As a consequence of this 
condition, storage and terminal facilities must be provided at the 
lake ports where the transfer takes place. Grain elevators of 
large capacity are found at all 

the ports which ship grain. The DULUTH- SUPERIOR 

shipping ports of greatest im- SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT BY MONTHS, 1923 
portance are Fort William, Port 

Arthur, Duluth, and Superior  mit.su. may sune yuty aus. SEPT. ocr. NOV. DEC. 
on Lake Superior, and Chicago 9, 

and Milwaukee on Lake Michi- 

gan. The combined harbor and 75 

port of Duluth-Superior has the 

geographical advantage of being 5. 

at the head of Lake Superior, 


which is also its extreme west- as 
ern end, and the point nearest 

to the grain belt. The twin 0... 
Canadian ports of Fort Wil- 


; Fic. 1. Monthly wheat shipments 
liam and Port Arthur have during 1923 at Duluth-Superior 


also a_ strategic position on 

Thunder Bay, at the northernmost point of navigation on Lake 
Superior. These ports have excellent railroad connections with 
the Canadian wheat belt, and in addition to their geographical 
advantage have the backing of the Canadian government, which 
attempts to have as much Canadian grain as possible shipped from 
the Canadian rather than from the United States ports. Chicago 
and Milwaukee, on Lake Michigan, are farther removed from the 
wheat fields, so that rail haul to these ports is longer than in the 
case of the Lake Superior ports. Consequently, these Lake Michi- 
gan ports ship a smaller percentage of grain eastward by water 
than do the Lake Superior ports. 


Duturu-Surerior Grain SHIPMENTS BY LAKE 


The combined harbor of Duluth-Superior serves as an illustra- 
tion of the character of the grain trade on the Great Lakes today. 
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In order of value, the shipments from this port in 1923 were wheat, 
flour, butter and eggs, flaxseed, rye, copper, barley, wool, corn, 
oats, and lumber.’ The importance of grain shipments is at once 
apparent. The grand total of grain shipped in 1923 was 70,237,441 
bushels, over half of which was wheat (Fig. 1). Some grains, 
notably corn, oats, and rye, showed a decrease of shipment of 
respectively 91 per cent, 74 per cent and 53 per cent.’ This ac- 
counts for the decrease in total of grain shipments from Duluth- 
Superior which had mounted to 115,744,141 bushels in 1922, the 
highest since 1915, which year set the record (Fig. 2). 


Forr WiiurM-Porrt ARTHUR 


Fort William and Port Arthur, the Canadian grain shipping 
ports on Lake Superior, shipped by lake during the crop year of 
1922-23, a grand tetal of 


SHIPMENTS OF GRAIN BY LAKE 973 801.452 bushels. of 
mtv, ’ _ , 


ahiddiattmaes which 229,176,919 was 

mpv.s 8 & &$ $ & $ & 8 §~ wheat.t This one grain 
is most important in 

“44 Canadian shipments and 
100 far surpasses Duluth- 
an Superior lake shipments 

in all kinds of grain.® 

o ‘ These cargoes go mainly 
“ to Lake Erie ports, Buf- 
20 falo and Port Colborne. 

—_— , Some ships _ transfer 





their cargoes to rail lines 
at Georgian Bay points. 
The average cost of 
sending grain from Port Arthur to Buffalo is 4.42 cents a bushel. 
The cost to Port Colborne is 4.24 cents per bushel, whereas the cost 


Fic. 2. Grain shipments by lake at Duluth- 
Superior 


*Statistical Report of Marine Commerce of Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis., 
for Calendar Year 1925, p. 1. Prepared under direction of E. H. Marks (Washington, 
1924) 

*Tbid., p. 6 

*Thid., p. 2 

* Report on the Grain Trade of Canada for the Crop Year ended August 31 and to 
the close of Navigation 1923, Canada (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) Internal Trade 
Branch, (Ottawa, 1924) pp. 12, 79 

'Ibid., p. 12 ; 
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to Georgian Bay ports, only about half as far, is 4.07 cents. The 
relatively lower charges to lower Lake Erie ports are due to the 
ease with which the vessels can get a return cargo of coal. The 
Canadian grain shipments from the Lake Erie ports are .about 
equally divided between Montreal and New York. The Great Lakes 
from Upper Canada to Buffalo thus serve as a single international 
artery of grain movement, but the grain routes diverge from the 
lower lake ports, where the trans-shipment to rail takes place 
(Fig. 3). 














ILWA 
MILWAUKEE iaeeiaiaes 

Milwaukee is next in wmow.d & #2 2 2 & 82 2 8 & 
rank in the proportion of aad 
its grain shipments sent on 80 
east by lake. The 1910 ie 
figures of the Association 
of Commerce at Milwaukee ” 
show that 40 per cent of the 50 
grain sent from the city ai CONSUMED AT MILWAUKEE OR SHIPPED BY RAIL 
went by the water route. ; 
The four ports on Lake ” fe / 
Superior, discussed previ- 20 fy / Mig By 
ously, send nearly all their a bl “al ar 
grain eastward by boat, due queue Or wane 
to the economies thus ef- . 

‘ TOTAL GRAIN RECEIPTS 

fected. Milwaukee, and  ayounr smippep syiaxe -—-— 


Chicago, however, present 
a different situation. The 
grain must come a long distance by rail to reach these two ports, 
and hence shipment to the eastern consuming centers is often con- 
tinued by rail. The proportion of rail shipments, as compared 
with the proportion of lake shipments, has mounted slowly since 
1910, so that in 1923 only 28 per cent of the grain leaving Mil- 
waukee went by lake. The 1923 shipments of grain from Milwau- 
kee totalled 42,197,355 bushels, of which about 12,000,000 or less 
than one-third went by water.° 


Fic. 3. Movement of grain at Milwaukee 


* Annual Report, Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 1923-1924, p. 64 
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TABLE I 


Grain shipped from Milwaukee, 1923 


Grain Total Bushels Method 
2,376,100 Rail 
| a cee 2,710,355 233,201 Across lake 
101,054 Lake 
8,216,590 Rail 
MNOU? isto Pave Narealtn acylase gretteviens evens 13,504,736 1,402,705 Aeross lake 
3,685,401 Lake 
15,378,370 Rail 
RD cir ore eer ere cece Bat aa toe as 1,089,002 2,507,832 Aeross lake 
3,202,800 Lake 
2,615,380 Rail 
BERD btbwccteateammnment obees 2,947,061 201,576 Across lake 
130,105 Lake 
1,777,495 Rail 
DN Sentero nichole aoe 2,146,201 268,706 Aeross lake 
100,000 Lake 


Grand Total 42,197,355 bushels 
Total by vessel 11,833,380 bushels 


Milwaukee is perhaps the best example of a Great Lakes port 
to use for showing the rise and fall of water shipments of grain 
on Lake Michigan. During the middle portion of the past century 
Milwaukee was the great grain shipping port on the Great Lakes, 
because it then had the geographical advantage of proximity to the 
wheat fields of the Middle West. In 1862, and during the sub- 
sequent years of the Civil War, Milwaukee was the largest primary 
wheat market of the world. Hundreds of sailing vessels plied from 
Milwaukee to the lower lake ports, principally Buffalo, carrying 
cargoes of grain, and returning from the East with immigrants 
and their possessions bound for the new lands of the West. These 
same immigrants were to a degree responsible for Milwaukee’s 
decrease in wheat shipments, for they were the men and women 
who helped push the frontier westward. As the farms pushed out 
into Iowa, Minnesota, and the Dakotas it meant that Milwaukee 
was losing the geographically advantageous position it had once 
enjoyed as a shipping port for western grains. This came about 
for two reasons. Duluth and Superior were nearer to the new 
wheat fields and became the shipping ports, whereas Minne- 
apolis arose as the great flour-milling city. Secondly, the new 
lands had an injurious effect on the Wisconsin wheat production, 
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for the fertile plains of the Red River Valley could produce 
wheat cheaper and better than could the farms of Wisconsin. 
Milwaukee thus declined in importance as a wheat shipping port 
compared with the new shipping points on Lake Superior. The 
total receipts of grain at Milwaukee, and the lake shipments for 
a few past years, indicate both the relative decline in receipts 
and the relative decline in proportion of shipments by lake (Fig. 4). 

Milwaukee enjoys an advantage in grain shipments not pos- 
sessed by any other of the ports under discussion. This is in 
the ‘‘across the lake’’ shipments carried on by vessels plying 
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Fic. 4. Photographie copy of a sketch map showing movement of Canadian 
wheat crop 


between Milwaukee and the Michigan ports opposite. These ship- 
ments are largely by means of car ferries, in which the railroad 
ears are transferred across the lake without transhipping the 
grain at Milwaukee. From the Michigan ports the cars are sent on 
east by rail. These shipments enjoy an advantage over all-rail 
shipments, for the congestion in the Chicago railroad yards is thus 
avoided, and the car ferry companies offer rate inducements of 
one cent per hundred pounds over the all-rail rate.’. This induce- 
ment, coupled with the more direct route, makes Milwaukee the im- 
portant car ferry point altho there are two others—Kewaunee and 
Manitowoe on the Wisconsin shore of Lake Michigan. This ser- 


* Doings in Grain at Milwaukee, Vol. XIII, No. 10, November, 1924, p. 13 
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vice makes Milwaukee an all-year grain port, and it is the only 
grain port of size maintaining all winter service. 

The greater part of the lake shipments of grain from Mil- 
waukee go by the all-water route, rather than across the lake. In 
1923, 7,219,360 bushels of grain moved by lake from Milwaukee 
to lower lake ports, and 4,614,020 bushels were sent across the 
lake either by car ferry or in bulk. These two features of the 
trade thus account for the 11,833,380 bushels of grain sent from 
Milwaukee by lake during the year. 


CHICAGO 


The lake grain trade of Chicago is no longer of importance, 
as compared to its former status, or as compared to the rail ship- 
ments. Just as in the case of Milwaukee, the proportion of lake 
shipments is considerably less today than it was formerly. The 


figures for shipments of all types of grain in 1870 and 1920 show 


this relative decline of lake shipments.* 


TABLE II 


Lake Total Rail Total 

Bushels Bushels 
BR eo ci dlrera cailel kes then re stant a 35,461,000 9,872,000 
NAREND  zra fa guraten aia aan iligig halon lpn exe hil ee 24,273,000 102,844,000 


In 1923 the lake shipments of all kinds of grain from Chicago 
totaled 35,016,000 bushels, whereas 109,069,000 bushels were 
shipped east by rail. Chicago does not, therefore, stand out as 
one of the important lake grain-shipping ports. It does not enjoy 
the geographical advantage possessed by Milwaukee in respect 
to ‘‘across the lake’’ shipments, and is also a little less favorably 
situated than Milwaukee is with reference to lake shipments, but 
move favorably situated in reference to the all-rail movement. 


SUMMARY 


Within the past half-century the scene of grain shipments on 
the Great Lakes has been changed. Lake Erie ports continue to 
be the large receiving points, but the shipping ports on Lake 
Superior have, to a large extent, supplanted those on Lake Michi- 
gan, which held the leadership during the middle part of the past 
century. The movement of the wheat belt westward to its present 


* Annual Report, Chicago Board of Trade, 1923, p. 122 
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location, where it is probably permanently located, resulted also in 
a movement westward of the wheat shipping ports. Milwaukee 
lost its position as a great grain port and the primary wheat 
market of the world. In its stead arose Duluth, Superior, Fort 
William, and Port Arthur. These newer ports equipped with the 
best of modern terminal facilities, today stand as symbols of the 
Great Lakes grain trade. Duluth-Superior, the second port in 
point of total tonnage in the United States, bids fair to maintain 
its commanding position in American grain shipments, because 
of its geographical location. Fort William and Port Arthur will 
continue to handle the bulk of the Canadian lake shipments of 
grain, for the Canadian government encourages the shipments of 
Canadian grain from Canadian ports. The present tendency is 
thus for Lake Superior ports either to hold their own, or to in- 
crease, whereas Lake Michigan ports tend to ship a smaller per- 
centage of grain by water. 





SPAIN AND PORTUGAL: A SIXTH GRADE PROJECT 
ELIZABETH D. ZACHARI 


Louisville Normal School, Louisville, Kentucky 

This project in geography was worked out by a.sixth grade 
class. The children became interested in the Iberian Peninsula 
thru the discussion of other Mediterranean countries, especially 
those of Italy and Greece. The class noted that Italy, the center 
of the old Roman Empire, is considered an important country to- 
day, while Greece, of equal ancient glory, is thought of as one of 
the lesser countries of Europe. 


APPROACH 


The discussion was then directed toward the western Mediter- 
ranean countries. The class inquired about the status of Spain 
and Portugal today. They agreed that they heard very little about 
these countries, but they had inferred from their study of history 
that these countries were leaders in maritime discovery and ex- 
ploration in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. They remem- 
bered that Portuguese navigators discovered the all-water route 
to the East via Africa, and Columbus in the name of Spain, paved 
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the way for later exploration and trade with the New World. The 
children concluded that these countries were important during 
this period of history. 


Tue Marin PrRospleM 


A member of the class then asked, ‘‘ But, are Spain and Portu- 
gal important countries today?’’ And then he added, ‘‘Just be- 
cause we haven’t heard of the standing of these countries does not 
mean Spain and Portugal are unimportant countries.’’ The class 
agreed that they must find out what was meant by an important 
country before this question could be answered. After listing 
those countries which they thought were leaders (the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and Italy—Japan was added after 
further reading), the class listed the factors they thought made for 
the importance of a country, namely, (1) thrifty people; (2) large 
population; (3) fertile soil; (4) food for the people; (5) great 
amount of trade, and (6) coal and iron for manufacturing. Grafs 
and maps found in the text’? and supplementary books*® were con- 
sulted to find which countries ranked high in the factors which 
made for importance. The following countries were listed most fre- 
quently : Great Britain, United States, France, and Italy. The class 
‘said that Germany and Russia would have been included before the 
World War. Spain and Portugal were not included in the list. The 
class then asked, ‘‘What’s the matter with Spain and Portugal? 
Why aren’t they counted among the leading countries in the world 
today ?’’ 

Group Work 

The class worked in three groups and the following topics were 
investigated first, natural resources, manufacturing and wealth. 
Under the topic of resources, the children considered whether these 
countries have resources, and secondly, if they possess resources, 
have these been developed. The following points were brought 
out in the group reports and discussions: (1) The greater part of 
the central plateau of Spain is a grazing area. It is only in the 
valleys of this. plateau region, or along the eastern and southern 
coast of Spain where irrigation is possible that agriculture can be 
carried on. Portugal receives more rainfall, because of the moist- 

*Tarr and MeMurry, Book IT, pp. 400-413 


?MeMurry and Parkins, Advanced Geography, pp. 279-382 (maps), and Brigham 
and MeFarlane, Essentials of Geography, Book IT, pp. 403-410 
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ure laden westerlies from the Atlantic; therefore, in Portugal 
from the standpoint of rainfall, agriculture is possible where the 
surface is not too rough for cultivation. (2) Farms are relatively 
small; mere patches compared with those of the United States. 
(3) A relation to variety of climate, because of elevation and un- 
equal distribution of rainfall, is expressed in variety of crops. 
(4) Crops are raised in relatively small quantities in widely seat- 
tered districts. Concentration of crops does not occur except in 
the orange producing region around Valencia, in the southeastern 
Malaga grape region, and in the grape producing region around 
Oporto. Since the crops are varied and scattered, and the railroad 
mileage is relatively low, most of the crops must be marketed by 
means of ox-cart or donkey. The Iberian Peninsula is a producer 
of certain specialized food products, oranges, lemons, grapes, 
olives and olive oil. 

Another group investigated to see if Spain and Portugal could 
become important manufacturing countries. ‘They decided that 
these countries can never rank high in manufacturing because the 
two essential minerals, iron and coal, are lacking both in amount 
and also in proximity to one another, except in the Cantabrian 
Mountains of Spain. Here, manufacturing is slightly developed 
in relation to the wealth of the resources. The iron is exported, 
principally as ore, from Bilbao. Altho the domestic production of 
iron and steel seems to be constantly on the increase in the Bilbao 
region, especially that of construction steel and rails, vet large 
consignments of pig iron, crude steel, rails, et cetera are being 
shipped to Spain. These shipments come especially from England 
to meet the requirements of the new railways under construction 
and to supply the increased demands for agricultural machinery. 
Portugal, tco, receives most of its iron and steel goods from Eng- 
land. The Iberian Peninsula is a country of relatively little coal, 
but some waterpower is available in the short, swift streams of 
Portugal or those of eastern Spain. Streams, which rise in the 
semiarid region of Spain, however, are irregular in flow and 
volume, many of them disappearing during the hot, dry Mediter- 
ranean summer; hence, there is little possibility of developing 
waterpower for manufacturing. 

The region is not only relatively poor in natural resources, but 
the average wealth per inhabitant is relatively low. The resources 
that are available have been developed only to a very small ex- 
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tent, and the average Spaniard and Portuguese is little concerned 
with his economic status. He prefers to take things as they come, 
rather than to exert himself; he prefers momentary pleasure to 
work. In the growing localized industrial areas, however, like 
Bilbao, Barcelona, Valencia and Oporto there has been much un- 
rest among the working class. They have made repeated demands 
for increased wages to meet the rising cost of living. These people 
as a whole lack the capital and the vision that leads to industrial 
development. 

The class then divided itself into four groups to find if there 
were other reasons why Spain and Portugal should become im- 
portant countries. These topics were investigated: population, 
number of people and their character; area, especially as related 
to colonies; the amount of trade and the merchant marine. The 
following conclusions were drawn: 

1. The population is sparse compared with other European 
countries (1910), there being only 96 people to a square mile in 
Spain and 153 in Portugal. Belgium has 655 people to a square 
mile, while France has 190. There is a tendency toward scattered 
settlements rather than toward concentration in large cities, ex- 
cept in industrial centers already mentioned in this article. There 
is a pleasure loving class, however, that cling to the large cities; 
the existence of Madrid and Lisbon is due largely to this desire for 
pleasure. It has already been noted that the people are lacking 
in energy and vision. They prefer working on a farm when they 
please, rather than being forced to do a certain thing at a certain 
time in an industrial plant. The people as a whole object to being 
rushed. 

2. Unlike most of the European countries which have contin- 
ually acquired colonies, especially in the nineteenth century, Spain 
and Portugal have gradually lost their great colonial empire. The 
Spanish Zone of Morocco, is being held at great financial cost and 
at the expense of much dissatisfaction among the Spanish people. 
Portugal’s possessions in tropical Africa are of little economic 
value due to lack of proper care of resources. Angola is a Portu- 
guese example of poor management. Raw rubber was produced 
in commercial quantities during the first part of the twentieth 
century. Now the trade has dwindled to almost nothing because 
native rubber trees have become exhausted and no effort has been 
made to replace them. Portuguese East Africa, on the other hand. 
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is developing agriculturally. This growth is not due to the inter- 
est of the mother country, but to the British Cotton Growers 
Association of Manchester, which offers every inducement to the 
farmer to return to the raising of cotton, thus tending to supplant 
tobacco which is now the dominant crop. 

3. During the World War, Spain and Portugal were neutral 
countries therefore their commerce increased rapidly. After the 
return of the commercial world to more normal conditions, the 
trade of the Iberian Peninsula began to decline because the war- 
ring nations now handled their own trade. The children noted 
from a graf, presented by the teacher for study, that in 1922 and 
1923 there was a marked steady increase in both the imports and 
exports of Spain, yet the ‘‘balance of trade’’ was against it. The 
commerce of Portugal has also grown from 1913 to 1919,* the im- 
ports bearing the same relation to exports as in the case of Spain. 


In summarizing, the class made the following points: 

1. The countries of the Iberian Peninsula do not rank among 
the leading countries of the world or Europe today in trade, manu- 
facturing or political importance. 

2. There is little possibility of putting the manufacturing in- 
dustry on a large scale as in the ease of Belgium or England, be- 
cause of the character of the people and the limited industrial re- 
sources of the countries. 

3. Both countries will in all probability remain raw-material 
and food-producing countries for many years. The class thought 
this especially true of Spain. Foodstuffs formed its chief export 
in 1922 and 1923,° most of which were grapes, raisins, oranges, 
olives and olive oil. The group of exports in rank of importance 
is raw materials, especially for manufacturing, wool, iron ore, 
cork and lumber (large quantities of oak, pine and chestnut on the 
other hand are imported from Portugal). Among the manu- 
factured articles exported were wine, olive oil and silk. Portugal 
will tend to develop manufacturing more rapidly than Spain, be- 
-ause of its relatively poor and small amount of cultivable soil, and 
also because of its waterpower resources and its proximity to the 
British coal fields. Its chief exports (1919)° were raw materials 
(raw cork, hides, wool, rosin and planks), altho some manufactures 

*Commerce Reports, April 14, 1924, page 125 

*Statesman’s Year-Book (1922 

* Commerce Reports, April 14, 1924, page 125 

*Statesman’s Year-Book (1922 
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like sardines, olive oil, chemicals and manufactured cork are sent 
to other countries. Because of the denser population and the 
smaller area, Portugal must always exceed Spain in the importa- 
tion of food products; therefore, food products form a larger pro- 
portion of its imports. Some rubber and cotton are imported for 
manufacturing. 

The class again recalled from their history the rank of Spain in 
the discovery period of history. The work of Prince Henry the 
Navigator was noted, also the fact that Portugal was the first 
country to find the all-water route to India. Columbus led the way 
to America, and as a consequence of this and further exploration, 
Spain acquired all the New World, except the eastern part of 
Brazil, which by the Papal Decree of 1493 was given to Portugal. 

This discussion led to the question, ‘‘ Why did Spain and Portu- 
gal take the lead in discovery and exploration?’’ The class in 
summarizing after group reports had been given decided on the 
following geographic and nongeographie reasons for that leader- 
ship: 

1. The location of these countries on the Atlantic encouraged 
interest in maritime development. Beginning with the middle of 
the fifteenth century, Europe looked west and to the south via 
Africa for the route to the East, rather than directly toward the 
Kast via the old routes which had become closed because of the in- 
terference of the Turks. ) 

2. Contact with the sea thru relatively long coast line. 

3. Brave adventurous spirit of the people. 

4. Their home countries had little to offer in natural resources, 
therefore they desired to find a route to the wealth and luxuries of 
the East. 

5. Inspiration of great people like Prinee Henry, the Navi- 
gator, King Ferdinand and Qneen Isabella. 


‘‘Why then did these countries lose their standing?’’ ‘‘Why 
weren’t they able to hold the empire they acquired?’’ These 
questions resulted from a study of two maps, one showing the ex- 
tent of the colonial empires of Spain and Portugal at their height, 
the other indicating their possessions today. These were the 
reasons the class suggested and discussed after reading widely : 

1. Spain looked for gold instead of a place to build homes. 
Portugal was interested only in getting the spices, silks, rugs and 
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precious stones from the East. Their purpose was a poor one; 
they cared only for ‘‘getting-rich-quick’’ and not for a country 
where the soil was fertile and their people would want to live. 

2. Scattered their energies; explored various and widely sepa- 
rated regions ‘for gold and trade. They ‘‘grabbed’’; desiring 
everything of value, but wishing to give nothing in return. 

3. Spaniards were unwilling to work; enslaved natives to work 
in gold mines and plantations, thus killed off native population. 

4, Did not appreciate the ‘‘real’’ natural resources of the New 
World, as for example, in the discovery and exploration of the 
Mississippi Valley by De Soto. 

5. The lack of interest on the part of the mother countries in 
_ the future of their colonies of the New World and of the Kast. 

One child asked if Spain and Portugal could become important 
countries if they were united under one government. After much 
discussion the class thought that the union of the two countries 
would not be wise even if it were possible. It is true these coun- 
tries are cut off from the rest of Europe by the Pyrenees Moun- 
tains with no rail connection, except by two lines each of which 
extends around the ends of the Pyrenees. Portugal has its back 
turned on Spain. Land communication between the two countries 
is very difficult, and in fact is only possible thru a few natural, 
relatively high passes in the mountains separating the two coun- 
tries. Only three trunk line railroads connect Portugal with 
Spain; most of the trade is carried on by sea. 

Politically, Portugal is far ahead of Spain. The republican form 
of government has tended to develop a self-reliant, industrious and 
progressive type of people. Their contact with the world has been 
more frequent, and therefore, they are more ready than the Span- 
iards for progressive ideas. This has resulted largely from the 
relatively narrow country in which they live and the fact that the 
outlook is toward the sea. Therefore, the children agreed that such 
a union would be very unwise. Spain must work out its own prob- 
lems, especially those of the development of the vast interior either 
thru grazing, dry farming or irrigation. Most of the ignorance of 
Spain and much of its unprogressiveness and shiftlessness may be 
overcome by railroad connections between the interior and the 
coast. The new line now in process of construction between Madrid 
and Valencia will serve an extensive agricultural area. It has been 
noted that where agricultural areas similar to this have been 
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opened up by means of rail, the market for agricultural implements 
has increased and the farmers have been anxious to learn new ways 
of getting the most out of their soil. Spain’s greatest resource is 
its soil, therefore, everything should be done to promote the indus- 
tries of farming and grazing, which depend upon the soil for their 
development. 
ConcrETE Work 
I. Grafs 
1. Showing the chief exports and imports of Spain. Made 
from data secured from Commerce Reports. 
2. Illustrating comparative density of population of Spain, 
Portugal, Belgium, France and England. 
3. Comparing the area and population of Portugal and 
Spain with that of the states of New York and Ken- 
tucky. The population of greater New York City was 
indicated separately in the graf". 
4. Indicating (1) total emigration of Spain for 1923 (93,- 
200) ; (2) 42,000 of these were farmers who went to find 
homes in Cuba and Argentina. 


11. Maps 


1. Outline map of World showing the claims of Spain and 
Portugal in the sixteenth century; possession today. 

2. Outline map of the World indicating countries with 
which Spain and Portugal trade and the commodities 
entering into that trade. 


Ill. Sand Table Work 


A typical scene on the highway between Huelva and 
Seville. This showed methods of transportation, con- 
dition of the road, homes of the people, and the vege- 
tation of the region. 


CHECKING 
Checking is very necessary in project work of this type, where 
children of one group are depending upon getting their informa- 
tion from the reports given by the children of another group. 
Even tho the teacher acts as an ‘‘umpire,’’ questioning from time 
to time during the report and guiding the discussion after the re- 


*The population 6f Greater New York City was used because it is approximately 
the same as that of Portugal. 
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port is given, it is necessary to ascertain by some device whether 
the child has gotten the essential underlying geographic relation- 
ships and attitudes of mind. Games and checking devices* should 
be used constantly thruout the project at the discretion of the 
teacher, rather than waiting until the study of the project is 
concluded. 

The sand table work suggested is a form of checking, and it 
should be considered of sufficient importance by the teacher to be 
criticised and discussed by the class, as to whether it tells an im- 
portant and correct story. 

Another worth-while checking device, which was not used in 
this project, but lends itself nicely to the study of Spain or Portu- 
gal is a ‘‘film’’ or ‘‘picture show.’’ Pictures, which have been 
drawn by the children or pictures from magazines and travel fold- 
ers, may be mounted and used for the ‘‘film.’’ The sheets of paper 
are then pasted together and are unwound from one roller to an- 
other. (The rollers may be supported by a frame work made by 
the children, or form part of the stage equipment of a toy theater.) 
The following topies are suggestive for a series of pictures: (1) 
how the people of Portugal and Spain make their living; (2) a trip 
by rail from Libson to Valencia, and (3) a tour by motorcycle from 
Huelva to Bilbao. The ‘‘producers”’ of the ‘‘film’’ should explain 
the pictures to the class when they are shown. 

Thru careful checking, the teacher is able to determine where 
the children need the most help and will thus be able to direct the 
study periods more intelligently, give more worth-while home work 
assignments, and know what underlying principles of geography, 
attitudes of mind and methods of work should be stressed in the 
next project studied by the class. 
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THE AGE OF THE EARTH* 
U. S. GRANT 


Northwestern University 


Questions concerning the age of Mother Earth, that source 
of our life and our eternal resting place, may seem uninteresting 
and even puerile to some, while to others of scientifically curious 
mind the pursuits of such questions affords wide scope for in- 
tellectual endeavor. Thus it happens that ‘‘ How old is the Karth?’’ 
is a question over which many have puzzled and many an answer 
has been given. These answers vary widely—in fact some of them 
are nothing but rough guesses based on gratuitous assumptions— 
but as knowledge has increased variation has become less marked, 
and we may hope that the future, with still increasing knowledge 
and more refined methods of investigation, will bring other answers 
of more substantial agreement and nearer approach to accuracy. 

It should be stated in advance that in all attempts to estimate 
the age of the earth certain assumptions must be made to start 
with, and each estimate is based on one or more assumptions 
peculiar to itself. Moreover, these assumptions vary from those 
which are most probably correct to those whose probability is, to 
say the least, decidedly uncertain. The personal element, also, of 


* A statement made at the centennial celebration of the birth of Lord Kelvin, 1924. 
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the computer must be considered, as well as the method of his 
calculations. The main avenues of these attempts to measure the 
age of the earth may be classed as: first, determinations of the 
time necessary for the deposition of a certain thickness, as a foot, 
of sandstone, of limestone, and of mud; then, the measuring of the 
totality of these sediments known in the earth’s crust, and thus 
calculating the time necessary for the formation of all the known 
sedimentary rocks. This method measures only the time since 
sedimentation began and says nothing of the time before which 
water stood on the earth. Second, determinations of the amount 
of erosion in a given time, as a year, made from a study of the 
material carried into the sea by some great river, such as the 
Father of Waters. Then a calculation can be made of the amount 
of time required to transport the material needed to build up all 
the sedimentary rocks. Third, determinations of the amount of 
salt in the sea and the amount annually brought to the sea by rivers. 
This, after correcting for the known salt deposits in the rocks, 
makes it possible to estimate the age of the ocean. Here again, 
however, as in the first and second methods, nothing can be said 
of that part of the earth’s history when no water existed on its 
surface, nor can we say that the present rate of inflow of salt, 
or of erosion, or of deposition, is the average rate. 

Still less careful estimates can be made from a study of the 
time necessary for evolution, that is, for the time necessary for 
the slow development from the simplest of organisms to those 
complex and highly specialized forms of the present—even to 
that most highly complex animal, man. 

From the physical side estimates have been made of the time 
necessary for the earth to cool from a former assumed heated 
state to its present condition—and Kelvin’s work was along this 
_line. And most recent of all, and perhaps the most accurate 
of all, are the determinations of the age of certain rocks by the 
condition of the radio-active substances they contain. 

In practically all the estimates made of the age of the earth 
the results are in millions of vears—the data allow no small figures 
and the first mental exercise a student of the earth must take is 
to expand immensely his conception of time. So, in this diseus- 
sion, we shall commonly speak in millions of vears rather than in 
smaller terms. 
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The shortest estimate of the earth’s age, and that which has 
been quoted by the most people, was made by Bishop Ussher in 
1650 when he declared with some assurance that the date of the 
earth’s birth was 4004 s.c. This idea colored most of the fanciful 
and fantastical attempts of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies to describe world history, attempts called, as was the fashion 
of the time, ‘‘theories of the earth.’’ But some brave spirits re- 
fused to be bound by such narrow limits. One of the first of such 
was a natural philosopher of Edinburgh, James Hutton by name, 
who, in 1785, after years of careful study of the rocks of the earth’s 
crust and the history which they represent declared, ‘‘The result, 
therefore, of this physical inquiry is that we find no vestige of a 
beginning, no prospect of an end.’’ For more than three-fourths of 
a century after this, geologists and biologists almost ran riot in 
their freedom to use practically limitless time for the slow for- 
mation of the sedimentary rocks, for the slow erosion of con- 
tinents, for the slow accummulation of salt in the sea, and for 
the slow development of organisms from the simplest of plants 
and animals to the complex and highly specialized forms of the 
present. The estimates now made of the earth’s age ran, not as 
did Ussher’s to 6,000 vears, but even to twenty thousand million 
of vears. It was to curb these extravagant estimates that Lord 
Kelvin entered the arena in 1862 and rebuked these makers of such 
estimates, rebuked even such scientific popes as Charles Lyell, 
Thomas Huxley, and Charles Darwin. 

Kelvin, starting with Laplace’s nebular hypothesis of the 
earth’s origin, and assuming that the earth must onee have been 
as hot as 7,000° F., and later cooled, caleulated the time necessary 
for the production of the present surface gradient, i.e., the present 
increase in temperature from the surface downward. His re- 
sults gave minimum and maximum limits, but ninety-six million - 
vears was, he thought, most probably correct. Later, in 1876, this 
was considerably reduced and later still, in 1897, he gave the min- 
imum as twenty million years. 

These results produced much dissatisfaction with the geologists 
and biologists and aroused much acrimonious discussion, particu- 
larly between Kelvin and Huxley; but Kelvin vigorously main- 
tained his ground and, as stated above, continued to make smaller 
and smaller estimates. The debates waxed personal and were more 
of the nature of political debates of modern times than the dis- 
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cussions between cool, detached, impersonal scientists of today. 
But Kelvin’s energy, his reputation, and the feeling that physical 
and mathematical reasoning is more accurate and more valid than 
geological or biological reasoning gave Kelvin the victory, at least 
among physicists, mathematicians, and the general intelligencia. 

But the stubborn geologists and biologists would not acknowl- 
edge defeat. They could not confine the formation of all the sedi- 
mentary rocks, nor the completion of all known erosion, nor all 
the salt in the sea, nor all the evolution of plants and animals to any 
paltry twenty millions of years. These changes needed, so it was 
said, at least ten times that number of years and even possibly 
twenty or fifty times as much. And so, in the early part of the 
twentieth century, there came about a general agreement among 
students of earth history and evolution that the age of the earth 
was to be measured not in tens but in hundreds of millions of years. 

And now comes a new light, radioactivity. Radioactive min- 
erals have been found in various horizons in the geological time 
scale and the actual age of these minerals has been determined. 
The results are of reasonable agreement as determined by helium 
radiations and also by lead radiations, but the latter are consider- 
ably longer and show ages running up to as much as sixteen hun- 
dred million years. However, the rocks which contain the minerals 
on which these determinations have been made, while very old, 
are still far from the oldest known rocks, and thus this extreme 
figure of sixteen hundred millions of years is not large enough; 
so the present, from the standpoint both of the physicist and also 
of the geologist, is a period in which our ideas of Mother Earth’s 
age are tending to increase rather than decrease—we are thinking 


in larger and bolder terms than before and thus getting farther 


and farther from Kelvin’s estimates. Still, we have Lord Kelvin 
to thank for the first serious application of physics and mathe- 
matics to the solution of the problem of the age of the earth, for the 
curbing of some too wildly extravagant estimates, and for an honest 
effort to put the problem on a firmer quantitative basis. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF ALASKA 
LOUISE W. MEARS 


Milwaukee State Normal School 


The study of Alaska may be undertaken for the worth-while 
purpose of acquainting pupils with a territory of the United 
States, but its chief appeal to the geographer as a subject for 
study is its wealth of natural resources in the infant stage of de- 
velopment. It is an ideal country to study thru the approach of 
map-interpretation. There is less of the complexity resulting from 
artificial alterations than one would encounter in the study of a 
region of large cities. In this country rivers are still arteries of 
transportation, and climate is still supreme. 

With maps before them, pupils may attempt and solve many 
problems. The foundation is laid for reading for the excellent 
illustrations in the National Geographic Magazine and for lantern 
slides. I might cite two articles in the National Geographic, Vol- 
ume 17, ‘‘Transportation Methods in Alaska’’ and ‘‘The Breaking 
Up of the Yukon,’’ by Captain Gibbs, and again, in Volume 18, 
‘‘Railway Routes in Alaska’’ by Alfred Brooks. 


1, What countries of the world are in the same latitude as Alaska approximately? 
2. What point in Europe corresponds in latitude with Pt. Barrow, Alaska? 
3. What proportion of Alaska is within the Arctic Circle? 
t. How far west do the Aleutian Islands extend? 
5. Estimate the distance between Cape Prince of Wales, Alaska, and East Cape, Asia. 
4. What countries are about the same area as Alaska? 
7. How does the Yukon River compare in length with other rivers of North America? 
S. What tributaries enter the Yukon from the south? 
% What is the nature of the (1) source and the (2) mouth of the Yukon? 
10. What do these two facts reveal about the surface of Alaska? 
11. Along which coast are the numerous islands? 
12. Compare the southern and southeastern coast of Alaska with the northern as to 
indentations and altitude. 
15. What type of coast is the southeastern? What countries of Europe have a similar 
coastline? 
14. Find Yakutat Bay. Here are located more glaciers than in all of the remainder of 
North America. Name one glacier. 
15. Where and what is the significance of Portland Canal? 
16. How do the mountain peaks in Alaska compare in height with other peaks in 
America? Give examples. 
17. Where does the most rainfall occur in Alaska? 
18. Compare the climate with that of (1) Norway; (2) Labrador. 
19. Do you find any towns not located on rivers or not on the seacoast ? 
20. What de you infer from the general location of towns? 
21. What would you infer the occupations to be in most of the towns? 
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22. Where is the famous Treadwell gold mine? 

23. What 2 cities on the Yukon are in British territory? 

24, What is the capital of Alaska? The largest city? 

25. Where, and of what importance, is Prince Rupert, British Columbia? 
26. Where are the railroads in Alaska? Discuss ownership. 

27. What is the chief use of the railroads? 


28. Of what importance are the Pribilof Islands? 
29. The population of Alaska has not increased since 1910. Can you account for this? 
30. There are three National Parks in Alaska. Where are they? 
31. Of what importance is waterpower in Alaska? 
32. Where are the salmon canneries located? 
33. What form of government has Alaska at present? 
34. Sketch briefly the history of Alaska. 
1. The natives. Occupations. Totemology. Reindeer. 
2. The Russian Occupation of Alaska. 
3. As a United States Possession. ; 
35. What are the future prospects of Alaska? 
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Greeley, Handbook of Alaska 

Tarr and Martin, Alaskan Glacier Studies, Chapters IT, III 

J. Russell Smith, Human Geography, Bk. II, p. 103 

Salisbury, Barrows and Tower, Elements of Geography (Index) 

MeMurry and Parkins, Advanced Geography, pp. 167-173 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


The annual meeting of the National Council will be held at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, December 28 and 
29, 1925. Later announcements will give rooms and schedule. 

One or more of the sessions will be given to the presentation 
and discussion of the reports of the committees that have been 
working on curricula in geography for the elementary and junior 
high schools. While we hope to have a variety of papers it is de- 
sired that we emphasize geography as a social science and geog- 
raphy in the junior high school. We solicit your cooperation in 
the program. Titles of papers and time desired for presentation 
should be sent to the president as soon as possible. 

A. E. Parkins, President 
George Peabody College of Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


C. B. Thurston. Economic Geography of the British Empire. 367 
pages, 41 maps and diagrams. University of London Press, Ltd. 1920 


‘‘The importance of the economic aspect of geographical science, demanding not 
only a record of the various features and phenomena of the earth’s surface, but also an 
understanding of their relations to one another and more especially of their control 
of human life and activity is now fully recognized, and this book attempts to work 
out on these lines the geography of those parts of the world occupied or controlled 


by the British Empire. For this purpose the British Empire affords a field of study. 


almost as wide as the world itself, for it presents physical features, climates, plants, 
animals, and peoples of every type.’’ In this ‘‘field of study’’ the British point of 
view appears in the building up of a rather detailed background of physical factors 
for an understanding of industrial and commercial relations. From this standpoint 
there is strong similarity to Gregory, Keller and Bishop: Physical and Commercial 
Geography. Thurston’s book is, however, more concise than the one just mentioned. 
Altho it might be irritating to a college student to be stopped in ‘‘The Bounds of 
Empire’’ by explanations of map projections, longitude and time, et cetera, yet this 
simple, concise treatment of the physiography of the Empire adds greatly to the 
general reference value of the book. 

It is quite evident that this book will serve as a reference rather than as a 
text. The organization is encyclopedic. There is an immense fund of terse facts 
well selected and well grouped. A thoro index makes these facts quickly available. 
Chapters are divided into big sections, and important products and places are printed 
in italics thruout. Maps and diagrams are well chosen, simple but very effective. 
The statistical appendix, on the other hand, loses in value because the figures used 
are old (1913); but oceasional corrections in the footnotes help to overcome this 
weakness. On the whole, the information given is authentic; the few inaccuracies 
which occur are unimportant. 

Six chapters on the Empire as a whoie ure placed first in the book to give 
perspective. Following these are 8 chapters on European possessions, 10 on Asiatic, 
10 on African, 8 on American, and 10 on Australasian possessions. ‘‘ Physical Features 
and Climate,’’ ‘‘Industries and Productions,’’?’ ‘‘Communications and Commeree,’’ 
‘¢Population and Government’’ are characteristic chapter headings thruout the book. 
Altho the organization and point of view is distinctly British, the material is well 
balanced, and the book should fill a marked need for reference material in commercial 
geography classes from junior high school up. 

ELIZABETH L. MARTIN 

State Normal School 

Cheney, Washington 


Mae T. Kilcullen. Vitalizing Geography. 20 pp. in mimeograph form. 
Elgin Publie Schools, Elgin, Il. 20 cents. 
This list of material that may. be obtained free or at small cost was originally 
prepared for the Elgin schools but is now made available for public use. Teachers 


will find it of very great value. 
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G. H. Morris and L. 8S. Wood. The English Speaking Nations. 396 pp., 
169 illustrations and maps. Oxford University Press, American Branch. 
N. Y. 1925. $1.50. 


The title of this book is ambiguous. It is primarily a text on the development of 
the British Empire: an explanation of the origin of the problems of Imperial England 
and a statement of the plans and ideals which form the basis of their solution. A brief 
chapter of 18 pages on the United States of America is a sop to the title of the book 
but the chapter is to a large degree extraneous to the line of development, altho it is 
not altogether a deterrent since there is offered a degree of comparison. 

The book is a history written about the theme of colonial development and trustee- 
ship. It opens with a sketch of the growth of the imperial idea; then follow in turn 
brief chapters on the important colonial possessions of England; and finally it em- 
phasizes the idea of national responsibility towards the colonial peoples. It is a treatise 
based upon a conscious attitude of the brotherhood of man. It presents the point of 
view of Englishmen if the highest type of thought, and therefore it is a book that would 
be profitable reading for the student of English History, or for the lay reader. 

Rhode Island College of Education RoBertT M. BROWN 

Providence 


Mary E. Boyle. Prehistoric Man, Life in.the Old and New Stone Age. 
130 pp., 12 full-page illustrations. Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 
1924. $0.85. 


Teachers interested in teaching some of the geographic principles through the story 
of prehistoric man and his response to his environment will find helpful material in this 
recent publication. As courses of study which include this type of material usually place 
it in the lower grades, the book is not one that the children themselves could make much 
use of. The extent of the vocabulary, the length of the sentences, and the scientific 
character of the work, limit greatly its usefulness as a text or reference book for grade 
children. The illustrations are excellent copies of the records left on the cave walls by 
these early men. However, these are not of such a character as to appeal to children. 

State Normal School, Amy E. WARE 

Salem, Massachusetts 


Marion I. Newbign. The Mediterranean Lands. An Introductory Study 
in Human and Historical Geography. 222 pp., 17 maps. Alfred A. 
Knopf, N. Y. 1924. $2.75. 


In his recent book, ‘‘The Reorganization of the Curriculum,’’ Professor Charles 
MeMurray arraigns the average textbook in history as dull and lifeless and decries the 
fact that gifted writers, even when possessing such a facile pen as that with which 
John Fiske delighted the world, become as uninteresting as ordinary mortals when 
constrained to write a formal text for use in the schools. Dr. Newbign is guiltless of 
this charge in his new book, ‘‘The Mediterranean Lands,’’ an introductory study in 
human and historical geography, a book which every teacher of history and geography 
from the elementary school to the university will appreciate and enjoy. 

The book is intended for advanced pupils in normal schools and universities, but 
it is so delightfully written that it is certain to appeal to a wider circle of readers. 
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Especially will that reader who is equipped with a classical education be charmed 
with this scientific interpretation of the well-known facts of the history of the Medi- 
terranean region. 

The first three chapters which form Part I are devoted to geography, pure and 
simple, but geography humanized and made captivating beyond the imagination of the 
average reader. Those who have traveled in Mediterranean countries will find here the 
answers to many of the questions which thoughtful observers ask themselves in the 
region, as well as the solution of many a problem which presented itself during a 
sojourn in those sunny climes. 

The second part of the book comprises a survey of the main historical events of the 
Mediterranean basin from the standpoint of the geographer; it offers an explanation for 
the rise and fall of the various peoples who from time to time dominated the shores of 
this inland sea. It is a long time since I have found the reading of any book more 
pleasurable. 

The Technical High School, Mary C. CLUNE 

Springfield, Mass. 


Armin Kohl Lobeck. Block Diagrams. 200 pp., 288 photos and illustra- 
tions. John Wiley & Sons, N. Y. 1924. $4.50. 


Chiefly my purpose in writing this review is to recommend to all who have even a 
slight professional interest in physical geography (and that should inelude every grade 
school teacher of geography) that they profit by study of Lobeck’s book. 

Block diagrams, three dimensional perspective figures, useful primarily in showing 
the relation between the topography and internal structure of a land form, got their 
start, so to speak, and owe their wide employment in texts and other geographic 
publications in America to the work of Professor W. M. Davis. It needs only the 
proverbial ‘‘glance’’ to understand the facets and relationship to which a well constructed 
block diagram gives graphie expression. That explains their increasingly wide use. 
Professor Lobeck has found time to give us a book telling just how to go about making 
the diagrams that he himself does so effectively. He begins with the most simple and 
fundamental elements and proceeds to the most complicated elaborations before he is 
done. The reader who may wish to get an idea of Lobeck’s methods may consult his 
article in the Journal of Geography, Vol. 19, 1920, pp. 24-33. 

The reader will be delighted to learn that in its elements the block diagram is 
really a very simple thing. There are people who have a natural sense of perspective. 
Others do not. The reviewer is one of the second class. He has to learn just why and 
how to draw a line so that the diagram will not go all askew. And Lobeck tells you 
that and shows you just how you make your mistakes. He tells you how to make a 
winding river lie flat. He adds exercises. Also you find that if you only master the 
elements you can immediately do a lot of effective diagramming to make clear the 
ideas you are trying to teach or to set forth in print. To do the elaborations should 
be only a matter of time and patience. 

Assuming that one will never have the intention to make a block diagram, the book 
will still be worth while to anyone with geographic leanings. Conning its 273 figures 
will provide elucidation and understanding of many physiographic phenomena. It is 
not unreasonable to suggest that part of the instruction in drawing given in the grade 
schools should be devoted to the mastery of simple block diagrams. Such instruction 
would lead, in geography, to a much more complete understanding of the photographic 
illustrations of landscapes presented in texts and lantern slides. In colleges and 
universities the fact that Lobeck’s book is available ought to lead to the formation 
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of classes in geography and geology departments for systematic instruction in the art 
of block diagramming. The result would be not only facility in graphic expression but 
also much more complete understanding of the subject. 

If the reader does not know what a block diagram is, nothing that could be set 
down in this review would help him. So it will suffice to say that the first twelve chapters 
of the book are devoted to block diagrams. There follows a Part II devoted to 
Isometric Diagrams and Problems in Structural Geology; a Part III in which trans- 
formation of small scale relief maps to physiographic diagrams is described; a Part IV 
on Landscape Sketching, and Part V on Crystal Drawing. Finally there is a good 
Reference List and a complete Index. 


Cornell University O. D. VON ENGELN 


James Fairgreve and Ernest Young. The World. Human Geography by 
Grades. Book Three. 293 pp., 81 photos, 41 maps. D. Appleton & Co., 
N. Y. 1925. 


" This is the third of a series of geographies published in America for these English 
geographers. The complete series of ten is published by George Philip & Son, Ltd., 
London. A review of the first two books and mention of the others may be found in 
the September, 1924, number of the Journal of Geography. Teachers of regional 
geography in the elementary schools will find this book useful in that it ties together 
regions of contrasted development and gives them a proper relationship to the world as a 
'g whole. The simple sketch maps are commendable in that they usually show just one 
i environmental factor. Only those names of places are given on the map that show 
some fundamental relation of man to the environment represented. Each chapter closes 
with a set of exercises to serve as a check on the reader’s understanding of the text. 


od State Teachers College Cora P. SLETTEN 
ie. Mankato, Minn. 
ig , 
ad Wellington D. Jones and Derwent S. Whittlesey. An Introduction to 
is Economic Geography. Volume 1, Natural Environment as Related 
Lis to Economic Life. 375 pp., 366 maps, diagrams, and photographs. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 1925. $5.00. 
” There is nothing conventional about this senior high-college textbook. It consti- 
wien tutes a distinct advance not only in the field of economic geography, but also in the 
- art of textbook writing. The modern point of view in the subject is expressed, in which 
sis man is regarded as adjusting his economic activities to the broad limits set by the 
. natural environment. Technical discussion of the natural environment is subordinate 
oy to the interpretation of human adjustments. 
me The first chapter states briefly the scope of economic geography. The rest of the 
” book takes up the several elements of the natural environment in turn, treating the 
character and distribution of each, and illustrating man’s relation to each by a number 
- of specific examples. Broad generalizations are carefully avoided. A new classification 
“— of climates, with which many teachers are already familiar from the preprints, is em- 
4 ployed. The classification, being based on observed facts of climate rather than on 
a supposed causes, is of great value for geographical studies where explanatory climatology 
“a is not necessary. The following elements of the natural environment are considered: 
) 


climate and natural vegetation; land forms and soils; bedrock and mineral deposits; 
ind , : 
4 ground and surface waters of the lands; oceans and their coasts; shape, size, and loca- 
tion. The authors might be criticized for omitting animal life as an element of the 
natural environment, important as that is in the economic life of man. 
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The arrangement of the book is unusual. There are three distinct parts, containing 
exercises, textual materials, and illustrations, respectively. The first part is composed 
of carefully planned questions and directions to guide the student in his work. Study 
is organized around this syllabus. In order to answer the questions raised in Part I, 
the student turns to the textual materials in Part II, or the illustrations in Part III. 
The textual materials are in part well selected writings by other authors, and in part 
original. Each item deals with a specific point, such as ‘‘ The Coastal Desert of Northern 
Chile,’’ ‘‘A Middle West Blizzard,’’ ‘‘Strategie River Locations,’’ ‘‘ Map Projections,’’ 
ete. The illustrations include maps, diagrams, and photographs, of which there is a 
wealth of remarkably fine material. The maps are in black and white and show how 
much may be accomplished without the use of expensive colors. The diagrams are 
simple and well adapted to supplement the textual materials. Every photograph tells 
a story of geographic significance. Probably no other textbook on the subject is so 
excellently illustrated. 

Valuable as are new ideas, most people instinctively dislike them. This book, at 
first sight, will not please the lover of the conventional, handy reference, textbook. 
Things are not where they belong—even the index is concealed where a moment’s search 
is required to discover it. However, as one becomes familiar with the new arrangement, 
and as one really uses the book for study, these difficulties disappear. The organization 
is designed ‘‘to present an effective scheme of study for a given topic,’’ and most 
certainly is superior to the textbooks with which we are more familiar. 

University of Michigan PRESTON E. JAMES 


Ellsworth Huntington and Sumner W. Cushing. Modern Business Geog- 
raphy. 325 pp., 101 maps, 84 photos. World Book Co., Chicago. 1925. 


This work well deserves the attention of those interested in the problem of organ- 
izing the material of economic geography for the grammar grades and the early years 
of the high school. It comprises four parts devoted respectively to: The Field of 
Primary Production; The Field of Transportation; The Field of Manufacturing; and 
The Field of Consumption. The subject matter of the several parts is treated topically 
by chapters. 

Nearly one half of the book is devoted to primary production. Here the treatment 
is by commodities with the major emphasis on the United States. On the whole, the 
material is well organized and teachable, tho occasionally, subject matter non-geo- 
graphical in nature is found, i.e., manufacturing processes describing in detail how 
cotton is cleaned, spun, dyed, and woven into cloth. Such material should have no place 
in modern geography. 

Transportation is well treated. The railroads of North America and South America 
are mapped and discussed from a geographic point of view. Geography teachers will 
here find much useful and pertinent information on a topic that has long needed more 
emphasis. The chapter on ‘‘The Use of Ships’’ is to be commended. 

A desirable feature of the part devoted to manufacturing is the consideration given 
to the manufacturing regions of the United States. 

‘‘The United States as a Market’’ is the major topic in the part devoted to the 
field of consumption. This chapter does more than to give information. It discloses 
significant geographic principles which a skillful teacher will be able to select and 
emphasize. 

The authors have becn unusually successful in their choice of illustrations. They 
have used maps and photographs of real geographic significance. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio W. R. McConNELL 






































